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Preface 


Poetry to Wordsworth was the “spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings”. He believed that it could not be composed 
under duress. It was a matter of feeling and mood. It flowed 
out naturally from the poet’s heart. He further added that it 
could not be made to flow through artificially laid pipes. 


It is essentially a matter of expressing powerful feelings 
felt in the heart and not generated in the mind. It is connected 
with feelings. A poet is not an ordinary man speaking to man. 
He thinks long and deeply. He differs from his fellowmen 
only in degree. He communicates his experience and 
communicates in such a way as to give pleasure. 


The function of poetry is to ennoble and edify. The poet is 
a teacher and through the medium of poetry he imparts moral 
lessons for the betterment of human life. Poetry, in this sense, 
is an instrument for the propagation of moral thoughts. It 
discovers truth—a truth not to be attained by any sort of intellectual 
elaboration, but by a purging of the eye, an intense and rare 
simplicity of outlook, 


Modern poetry, on the other hand, deals with new thoughts 
and new forms. There are the new values of modern art and its 
new ways. There is new vitality, for modern poetry has the 
rhythm of life — its throb of joy, its hush of pain, its infinity of 
experience. The modern poet does not take us on a perpetual 
joy, because that gets on our nerves. Instead we are welcome 
to walk with him on the more human roads, stony and dismal 
like asphalt and tediously endless like life. 

This collection of poems is a colourful presentation of the 
s vivid pictures of the beauties of 


various facets of life. It draw ; 
d sorrows, life and its reflections 


nature, men and women, joys an 
and fun and laughter. 

it is confidently hoped that the reading of the poems will 
have a positive bearing on the minds of the young readers. 
They will begin to understand the full meaning of life. 


- Michael Shane Calvert 
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| 1 | Character of a Happy Life 


How happy is he born or taught 


That serveth not anothers will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death; 
Untied unto the world with care 


Or princely love or vulgar breath; 


Who hath his life from rumours freed; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 


Nor ruin make oppressors great. 


Who envies none whom chance doth raise, 
Nor vice; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given with praise; 


Nor rules of state, but rules of good; 
e 


Who God doth late and early pray 


More of His grace than gifts to lend; 
Who entertains the harmless day The World is Too Much With Us 


With a well-chosen book or friend; 


The world is too much with us : late and soon, 


—This man is free from servile bands : : 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 


Of hope to rise, nor fear to fall; 


Little we see in Nature that is ours : 
Lord of himself, though not of lands; 


And having nothing, he hath all. We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 


Sir Henry Wotton The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers, 


For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 


It moves us not — Great God ! I'd rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 


Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
Ey William Wordsworth 
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If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them : “Hold on !” 


If you can keep your head when all about you If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, Or walk with Kings — nor lose the common touch. 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 

But make allowance for their doubting too ; ' If all men count with you, but none too much ; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, i If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, | Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 


And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise : And — which is more — you’ll be a Man, my son ! 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master ; 

If you can think-and not make thoughts youraim; Rudyard Kipling 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 

And treat those two imposters just the same ; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ‘em up with worn-out tools. ; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of all pitch and toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss ; 
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In Madurai, 
city of temples and poets 


who sang of cities and temples : 


every summer 

a river dries to a trickle 

in the sand, 

baring the sand-ribs, 

straw and women’s hair 

clogging the watergates 

at the rusty bars 

under the bridges with patches 

of repair all over them 

the wet stones glistening like sleepy 
crocodiles, the dry ones 

shaven water-buffaloes lounging in the sun, 
The poets sang only of the floods. 


He was there for a day 
when they had the floods. 
People everywhere talked 
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of the inches rising, 

of the precise number of cobbled steps 

run over by the water, rising 

on the bathing places, 

and the way it carried off three village houses, 
one pregnant woman 

and a couple of cows 


named Gopi and Brinda as usual. 


The new poets still quoted 

the old poets, but no one spoke 

in verse 

of the pregnant woman 

drowned, with perhaps twins in her, 
kicking at blank walls 


even before birth. 


He said : 

the river has water enough 
to be poetic 

about only once a year 
and then 

it carries away 


in the first half-hour 


three village houses, 


a couple of cows 


named Gopi and Brinda 


The Brook 
and one pregnant woman , Q 
expecting identical twins 


: I come from haunts of coot and hern 
with no moles on their bodies, 


: I make a sudd ] 
with different-coloured diapers en sally 


And sparkle out among the fern, 
th apart. : 
to tell them ap To bicker down a valley. 


A.K. Ramanujan 
By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorpes, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Tull last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on for ever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 


I bubble into eddying bays, 
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I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on for ever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 
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And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river 
For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers, 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 


That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
-Among my skimming swallows, 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 


Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses, 
I linger by my shingly bars, 


I loiter round my cresses. 


SSE Eee - r _ - ; . en 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 


For men may come and men may g0, 6 
Porphyria’s Lover 


But I go on for ever. 
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The rain set early in to-night, 
Pi fenryson The sullen wind was soon awake, 
It tore the elm-tops down for spite, 
And did its worst to vex the lake : 
J listened with heart fit to break. 
When glided in Porphyria ; straight 
She shut the cold out and the storm, 
And kneeled and made the cheerless grate 
Blaze up, and all the cottage warm ; 
Which done, she rose, and from her form 
Withdrew the dripping cloak and shawl, 
And laid her soiled gloves by, untied 
Her hat and let the damp hair fall, 
And, last, she sat down by my side 
And called me. When no voice replied, 
She put my arm about her waist, 
i | And made her smooth white shoulder bare, 
And all her yellow hair displaced, 


And, stooping, made my cheek lie there, 
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And spread, o’er all, her yellow hair, 


Murmuring how she loved me — she 


Too weak, for all her heart’s endeavour, 
To set its struggling passion free 

From pride, and vainer ties dissever, 
And give herself to me for ever. 

But passion sometimes would prevail, 
Nor could to-night’s gay feast restrain 

A sudden thought of one so pale 


For love of her, and all in vain. 


So, she was come through wind and rain. 


Be sure I looked up at her eyes 

Happy and proud ; at last I knew 
Porphyria worshipped me ; surprise 

Made my heart swell, and still it grew 
While I debated what to do. 

That moment she was mine, mine, fair, 
Perfectly pure and good : I found 

A thing to do, and all her hair 
In one long yellow string I wound 

Three times her little throat around, 
And strangled her. No pain felt she ; 

I am quite sure she felt no pain. 
As a shut bud that holds a bee, 
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I warily oped her lids : again 
Laughed the blue eyes without a stain 
And I untightened next the tress 
About her neck ; her cheek once more 
Blushed bright beneath my burning kiss ; 
I propped her head up as before, 
Only, this time my shoulder bore 
Her head, which droops upon it still. 
The smiling rosy little head, 
So glad it has its utmost will, 
That all it scorned at once is fled, 
And I, its love, am gained instead ! 
Porphyria’s love : she guessed not how 
Her darling one wish would be heard. 


And thus we sit together now, 


And all night long we have not stirred, 


And yet God has not said a word ! 


Robert Browning 
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I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence : 


The Road Not Taken Two roads diverged in a wood, and I 


I took the one less travelled by, 


And that has made all the difference. 
Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, ues 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveller, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 


To where it bent in the undergrowth ; 


Then took the other, as just as fair,. 

And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear ; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


And both that morning equally lay 

In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day ! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
I doubted if I should ever come back. 
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\ : We paused before a House that seemed 
he A swelling of the ground— 

ot Sto 
Because I Could N P The roof was scarcely visible— 


For Death ie | The Cornice—in the Ground— 
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Since then—’tis centuries—and yet 
Feels shorter than the day 


Because I could not stop for Death— : 
I first surmised the horses’ heads 


He kindly st d for me— 
HE : ae Were toward Eternity — 
The carriage held but just ourselves— 


And Immortality. 
Emily Dickinson 


We slowly drove — he knew no haste 
And I had put away 

My labor and my leisure too, 

For his civility— 


We passed the school where children played, 
At Recess—in the Ring— 

We passed the fields of Gazing Grain— 

We passed the setting sun. 


Or rather—He passes Us— 
The Dews drew quivering and chill— 
For only Gossamer, my Gown— 


My Tippet—only Tulle— 
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Happy those early days, when I 

Shined in my Angel infancy ; 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race ; 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 

But a white, celestial thought, 

When yet I had not walk’d above 

A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back, at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face ; 


When on some gilded cloud or flow’r 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before J taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 


Or had the black art to dispense 


area en 


A several sin to ev'ry sense, 
But felt through all this fleshly dress 


Bright shoots of everlastingness. 


O how I long to travel back 

And tread again that ancient track ; 
That I might once more reach that plain, 
Where first I left my glorious train : 
From whence th’ enlighten’d spirit sees 
That shady City of Palm trees. 

But ah ! my soul with too much stay 

Is drunk, and staggers in the way :— 
Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move ; 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 

In that state I came, return. 


Henry Vaughan 
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10 Night of the Scorpion 


I remember the night my mother 

was stung by a scorpion. Ten hours 

of steady rain had driven him 

to crawl beneath a sack of rice. 

Parting with his poison —flash 

of diabolic tail in the dark room — 

he risked the rain again. , 

The peasants came like swarms of flies 
and buzzed the Name of God a hundred times 
to paralyze the Evil One. 

With candles and with lanterns 

throwing giant scorpion shadows 

on the sun-baked walls 

they searched for him : he was not found. 
They clicked their tongues. 


With every movement that the scorpion made 


his poison moved in mother’s blood, they said. 


May he sit still, they said. 


May the sins of your previous birth 
be burned away tonight, they said. 
May your Suffering decrease 


the misfortunes of your next birth, they said. 


May the sum of evil] 

balanced in this unreal world 

against the sum of good 

become diminished by your pain, they said. 
May the poison purify your flesh 

of desire, and your spirit of ambition, 

they said, and they sat around 

on the floor with my mother in the centre, 
the peace of understanding on each face. 
More candles, more lanterns, more neighbours, 
more insects, and the endless rain. 

My mother twisted through and through 
groaning on a mat. 

My father, sceptic, rationalist, 

trying every curse and blessing, 

powder, mixture, herb and hybrid. 

He even poured a little paraffin 


upon the bitten toe and put a match to it. 
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I watched the flame feeding on my mother. 
I watched the holy man perform his rites 


to tame the poison with an incantation. 


The Man He Killed 


After twenty hours 


it lost its sting. Ma 
“Had he and I but met 


My mother only said By some old ancient inn, 
Thank God the scorpion picked on me We should have set us down to wet 
and spared my children. Right many a nipperkin !” 


Nissim Ezekiel “But ranged as infantry, 
And staring face to face, 


I shot at him as he at me, 
And killed him in his place.” 


“T shot him dead because— 
Because he was my foe, 
Just so : my foe of course he was ; 


That’s clear enough; although” 


“He thought he’d ’list, perhaps; 
Off hand like — just as | — 
Was out of work— had sold his traps— 


No other reason why.” 
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“Yes: quaint and curious war is ! 


You shoot a fellow down 
You'd treat if met where any bar is, 12 
Or help to half-a-crown.” | | No Men are Foreign 


Thomas Hardy 


Remember, no men are strange, no countries foreign 
Beneath all uniforms, a single body breathes 

Like ours ; the land our brothers walk upon 

Is earth like this, in which we all shall lie. 

They, too, aware of sun and air and water, 


Are fed by peaceful harvests, by war’s long winter starv’d. 


Their hands are ours, and in their lines we read 
A labour not different from our own. 
Remember they have eyes like ours that wake 
Or sleep, and strength that can be won 

By love. In every land is common life 


That all can recognize and understand. 


Let us remember, whenever, we are told 
To hate our brothers, it is ourselves 
That we shall dispossess, betray, condemn. 


Remember, we who take arms against each other. 
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It is the human earth that we defile, 
Our hells of fire and dust outrage the innocence 
Of air that is everywhere our own. 


Remember, no men are foreign, and no countries strange. 


James Kirkup 
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13 To The Indian Who Died 
in Africa 


A man’s destination is his own village, 

His own fire and his wife’s cooking; 

To sit in front of his own door at sunset 

And see his grandson and his neighbour’s grandson 


Playing in the dust together. 


Scarred but secure he has. many memories 

Which return at the hour of conversation 

(The warm or the cool hour, according to the climate) 
Of foreign men, who fought in foreign places, 


Foreign to each other. 


A man’s destination is not his destiny 
Every country is home to one man 
And exile to another. Where a man dies bravely 


At one with his destiny, that soil is his. 


Let his village remember. 


This was not your land, or ours : but a village in the 


Midlands, 


GS. 


And one in the Five Rivers, may have the same graveyard, 
Let those who go home tell the same story of you : 
Of action with a common purpose, action 

None the less fruitful if neither you nor we 


Know, until the judgement after death, 


Shakespeare 


cqemspenreecsitarn 


What is the fruit of action. Be 5:3 
Others abide our question. Thou art free. 


TS. Eliot We ask and ask — Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
. Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
. Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil’d searching of mortality ; 


And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguess’d at. —Better so ! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 


. All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
| Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 


Matthew Arnold 
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The Little Black Boy 
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My mother bore me in the southern wild, 
And I am black, but O my soul is white 
White as an angel is the English child, 
But I am black, as if bereav’d of light. 


My mother taught me underneath a tree, 
And, sitting down before the heat of day, 
She took me on her lap and kissed me, 


And, pointing to the east, began to say: 


Look on the rising sun— there God does live, 
And gives his light, and gives his heat away; 
And flowers and trees and beasts and men receive 


Comfort in morning, joy in the noon day, 


And we are put on earth a little space, 

That we may learn to bear the beams of love; 
And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 
Is but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 
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For when our souls have learn’d the heat to bear, 

The cloud will vanish, we shall hear his voice, 

Saying : “Come out from the grove, my love and care, 
And round my golden tent like lambs rejoice.” 


Thus did my mother say, and kissed me ; 

And thus I say to the little English boy. 

When I from black, and he from white cloud free, 
And round the tent of God like lambs we joy, 


I’ll shade him from the heat, till he can bear 
To lean in joy upon our father’s knee ; 

And then I’ll stand and stroke his silver hair, 
And be like him, and he will then love me. 


William Blake 
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She Walks in Beauty 


She walks in Beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 
Thus mellowed to that tender light 


Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 


How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, | 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 


The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 


But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 


A heart whose love is innocent ! 


Lord Byron 
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18) Our Casuarina Tree 
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My country! in thy day of glory past 

A beauteous halo circled round thy brow, 

And worshipped as a deity thou wast. 

Where is that glory, where that reverence now q 


Like a huge Python, winding round and round 
The rugged trunk, indented deep with scars 
Up to its very summit near the stars, 


; A creeper climbs, in wh 
Thy eagle pinion is chained down at last, P in whose embraces bound 


And grovelling in the lowly dust art thou; 


Thy minstrel hath no wreath to weave for thee 


No other tree could live. But gallantly 
The giant wears the scarf, and flowers are hung 


Save the sad st Fina ia In crimson clusters all the boughs among, 
ave the sad story of thy misery: 


a f Whereon all day are gathered bird and bee ; 
Well—let me dive into the depths of time, 


And oft at nights the garden overflows 


And bring from out the ages that have rolled 
With one sweet song that seems to have no close, 


A few small fragments of those wrecks sublime, ; 
Sung darkling from our tree, while men repose. 


Which human eyes may never more behold; 
d let 

Anil Jet the euenton eh einlpene ee When first my casement is wide open thrown 

M ! ! 
y fallen country! one kind wish from thee! At dawn, my eyes delighted on it rest ; 


Sometimes, and most in winter, — on its crest 


| 


; : ; A eray baboon sits statue-like alone 
Henry Louis Vivian Derozio. mnAy 


Watching the sunrise ; while on lower boughs 


His puny offspring leap about and play : 
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And far and near kokilas hail the day ; 
And to their pastures wend our sleepy COWS ; 


And in the shadow, on the broad tank cast 


By that hoar tree, so beautiful and vast, 


The water-lilies spring, like snow enmassed. 


But not because of its magnificence 

Dear is the Casuarina to my soul : 

Beneath it we have played ; though years may roll, 
O sweet companions, loved with love intense, 
For your sake shall the tree be ever dear ! 
Blent with your images, it shall arise 

In memory, till hot tears blind mine eyes ! 
What is that dirge-like murmur that I hear 
Like the sea breaking on a shingle-beach ? 

It is the tree’s lament, an eerie speech, 

That haply to the unknown land may reach. 


Unknown, yet well-known to the eye of faith ! 
Ah, I have heard that wail far, far away 

In distant lands, by many a sheltered bay, 
When slumbered in his cave the water-wraith 
And the waves gently kissed the classic shore 
Of France or Italy, beneath the moon 

When earth lay tranced in a dreamless swoon : 
And every time the music rose, — before 


Mine inner vision rose a form sublime 
Thy form, O Tree, as in my happy prime 


I saw thee, in my own loved native clime. 


Therefore, I fain would consecrate a lay 
Unto thy honour, Tree, beloved of those 
Who now in blessed sleep for aye repose, 
Dearer than life to me, alas ! were they ! 


_ Mayest thou be numbered when my days are done 


With deathless trees — like those in Borrowdale, 
Under whose awful branches lingered pale 

‘Fear, trembling Hope, and Death, the skeleton, 
And Time the shadow’ and though weak the verse 
That would thy beauty fain, oh fain rehearse, 

May Love defend thee from Oblivion’s curse. 


Toru Dutt 
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She look’d at me as she did love, 
And made Sweet moan. 


I set her on my pacing steed, 

And nothing else saw all day long; 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 

A faery’s song. 


e Sans Merci 


¥ pescResyre ae 


O, what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild, and manna dew : 
And sure in language Strange she said— 

‘T love thee true.’ 
O, what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 


saan easenet She took me to her elfin grot, 
So haggard, and so woe- 


And there she wept and sigh’d full sore, 


The squirrel’s granary is full, And there I shut her wild wild eyes 

And the harvest’s done. With kisses four. 
I see a lily on thy brow, And there she lulled me asleep, 

With anguish moist and fever dew; — And there I dream’d—Ah ! woe betide ! 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose The latest dream I ever dream’d 

Fast withereth too. On the cold hill’s side. 
I met a lady in the meads, I saw pale kings, and princes too, 

Full beautiful — a faery’s child, Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, They cried — ‘La Belle Dame sans merci 


And her eyes were wild. | Hath thee in thrall !’ 


I made a garland for her head, I saw their starved lips in the gloam | 
And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; With horrid warning gaped wide, 
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And I awoke, and found me here, 
On the cold hill’s side. 


And this is why I sojourn here 
ees The Ballad of Father Gilligan 
Though the sedge has withered from the lake, — Oe ee 


And no birds sing. 
Dein Keats The old priest Peter Gilligan 

Was weary night and day ; 
For half his flock were in their beds, 
Or under green sods lay. 
Once, while he nodded on a chair, 
At the moth-hour of eve, 
Another poor man sent for him, 
And he began to grieve. 
‘I have no rest, nor joy, nor peace, 
For people die and die;’ 
And after cried he, ‘God forgive ! 
My body spake, not I !’ 
He knelt, and leaning on the chair 
He prayed and fell asleep; 
And the moth-hour went from the fields, 
And stars began to peep. 


They slowly into millions grew, 
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And leaves shook in the wind; He knelt him at that word. 


And God covered the world with shade, ‘He Who hath made the night of stars 


And whispered to mankind. For souls who tire and bleed, 


Upon the time of sparrow-chirp Sent one of His great angels down 


When the moths came once more, To help me in my need. 


The old priest Peter Gilligan He who is wrapped in purple robes, 


Stood upright on the floor. With planets in His care, 


‘Mavrone, mavrone ! the man has died. Had pity on the least of things 


While I slept on the chair’; Asleep upon a chair.’ 
He roused his horse out of its sleep, 

And rode with little care. eee Wea 
He rode now as he never rode, 

By rocky lane and fen; 

The sick man’s wife opened the door : 

‘Father ! you come again !’ 

‘And is the poor man dead ?’ he cried. 

‘He died an hour ago.’ 

The old priest Peter Gilligan 

In grief swayed to and fro. 

‘When you were gone, he turned and died 

As merry as a bird.’ 


The old priest Peter Gilligan 
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Guesting awhile in the rooms of a beautiful inn, 


Glad till the dancing stops, and the lilt of the music 
ends. 


Laugh till the game is played; and be you merry, my 
friends. 


Laugh and be merry; remember, better the world with 


a song, 

Better the world with a blow in the teeth of a wrong. 

Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the length of a 
span. 

Laugh, and be proud to belong to the old proud 
pageant of man. 


John Masefield 


Laugh and be merry : remember, in olden time, 
God made Heaven and Earth for joy He took in a 
rhyme, 


Made them, and filled them full with the strong red 
wine of His mirth ; 
The splendid joy of the stars, the joy of the earth. 


So we must laugh and drink from the deep blue cup 
of the sky, 


Join the jubilant song of the great stars Sweeping by, 


Laugh, and battle, and work, and drink of the wine 
outpoured 


In the dear green earth, the sign of the joy of the 
Lord. 


Laugh and be merry together, like brothers akin, 
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The Slave’s Dream 
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Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 


Was buried in the sand. 
Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his Native Land. 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 

Descend the mountain-road. 


He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children Stand; 

They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 
They held him by the hand !— 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids 

And fell into the sand. 
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And then at furious speed he rode 

Along the Niger’s bank; 

His bridle-reins were golden chains, 

And, with a martial clank, 

At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stallion’s flank. 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 

The bright flamingoes flew; 

From morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roofs of caffre huts, 

And the ocean rose to view. 


At night he heard the lion roar, 

And the hyena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 


The forests, with their myriad tongues, 


Shouted of Liberty; 
And the blast of the Desert cried aloud, 


With a voice so wild and free, 
That he started in his sleep and smiled 


At their tempestuous glee. 


He did not feel the driver’s whip, 

Nor the burning heat of day; 

For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

: A worn-out fetter, that the soul 


23, The Seven Ages of Man 
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Seed 


Had broken and thrown away ! All the world’s a stage, 


And all the men and women merely players : 


H.W.Longfellow They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 


} And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 


And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
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Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 


His youthful hose well sav’d, a world too wide 24 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, I Vow to Thee, My Conk 


Turning again toward childish treble, pipes -. 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 


THist ends this stainpee ve muutannstery I vow to thee, my country — all earthly things above— 
Is sebond Scie, Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love; 
The love that asks no questions, the love that stands 


Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
the test, 


That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best : 
William Shakespeare The love that never falters, the love that pays the price, 
i The love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice. 
And there’s another country I’ve heard of long ago— 
Most dear to them that love her, most great to them 


f that know — 

We may not count her armies; we may not see her 
: King — 

} Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering— 


And soul by soul and silently her shining bounds 


increase, 
And her ways are ways of gentleness and all her paths 


are peace. 


Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 
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Once upon a time a frog 

Croaked away in Bingle Bog. 
Every night from dusk to dawn 

He croaked awn and awn and awn. 


Other creatures loathed his voice, 
But, alas, they had no choice, 
And the crass cacophony 

Blared out from the sumac tree 
At whose foot the frog each night 
Minstrelled on till morning light. 


Neither stones nor prayers nor sticks 
Insults or complaints or bricks 
Stilled the frog’s determination 

To display his heart’s elation. 


But one night a nightingale 

In the moonlight cold and pale 
Perched upon the sumac tree 
Casting forth her melody 
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Dumbstruck sat the gaping frog. 
And the whole admiring bog 

Stared towards the sumac, rapt, 
And, when she had ended, clapped. 
Ducks had swum and herons waded 


To her as she serenaded. 


And a solitary loon 

Wept, beneath the summer moon. 
Toads and teals and tiddlers captured 
By her voice, cheered on enraptured: 


“Bravo !” “Too divine !” “Encore !” 


So the nightingale once more, 
Quite unused to such applause, 


Sang till dawn without a pause. 


Next night when the Nightingale 
Shook her head and twitched her tail, 
Closed an eye and fluffed a wing 


And had cleared her throat to sing. 


She was startled by a croak 
“Sorry — was that you who spoke ?” 


She enquired when the frog 


Hopped towards her from the bog. 
“Yes,” the frog replied. “You see, 
I’m the frog who owns this tree, 

In this bog I’ve long been known 
For my splendid baritone 

And, of course, I wield my pen 

For Bog Trumpet now and then”. 
“Did you.... did you like my song ?” 
“Not too bad — but far too long. 


The technique was fine of course. 
But it lacked a certain force.” 
“Oh !” the nightingale confessed. 
Greatly flattered and impressed 
That a critic of such note 

Had discussed her art and throat. 
“I don’t think the song’s divine 
But, oh well—at least it’s mine.” 


“That’s not much to boast about,” 
Said the heartless frog, “Without 
Proper training such as ] 

~And few others can supply 
You’ll remain a mere beginner. 


But with me you'll be a winner.” 
“Dearest frog,” the nightingale 
Breathed : “This is a fairy tale— 

And you’re Mozart in disguise 

Come to earth before my eyes.” 
“Well, I charge a modest fee.” 

“Oh !” “But it won’t hurt, you’ll see.” 
Now the nightingale, inspired, 

Flushed with confidence, and fired 
With both art and adoration 
Sang—and was a huge sensation. 
Animals for miles around 

Flocked towards the magic sound. 
And the frog with great precision 
Counted heads and charged admission. 


Though next morning it was raining, 
He began her vocal training. 

“But I can’t sing in this weather.” 
“Come, my dear—we’|l sing together 
Just put on your scarf and sash, 
Koo-oh-ah ! ko-ash ! ko ash !” 

So the frog and nightingale 
Journeyed up and down the scale 
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For six hours, till she was shivering 
And her voice was hoarse and quivering. 
Though subdued and sleep-deprived. 
In the night her throat revived 

And the sumac tree was bowed 
With a breathless titled crowd : 

Owl of Sandwich, Duck of Kent, 
Mallard and Milady Trent, 

Martin Cardinal Mephisto, 

And the Coot of Monte Cristo. 
Ladies with tiaras glittering 

In the interval sat twittering. 

And the frog observed them glitter 
With a joy both sweet and bitter. 


Every day the frog who’d sold her 
Songs for silver tried to scold her 

“You must practise even longer 

Till your voice, like mine, grows stronger. 
In the second song last night 

You got nervous in mid-flight. 


And, my dear, lay on more trills 
Audiences enjoy such frills. 
You must make your public happier 
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Give them something sharper, snappier. 
We must aim for better billings 


You still owe me sixty shillings.” 


Day by day the ni ghtingale 

Grew more sorrowful and pale 

Night on night her tired song 

Zipped and trilled and bounced along, 
Till the birds and beasts grew tired 
At a voice so uninspired 

And the ticket office gross 

Crashed, and she grew more morose. 
For her ears were now addicted 

To applause quite unrestricted, 

And to sing into the night 

All along gave no delight. 


Now the frog puffed up with rage 
“Brainless bird — you’re on the stage— 
Use your wits and follow fashion. 
Puff your lungs out with your passion”. 
Trembling, terrified to fail, 
Blind with tears, the nightingale 


Heard him out in silence, tried, 
Puffed up, burst a vein, and died. 
Said the frog : “I tried to teach her, 
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But she was a stupid creature 


Far too nervous, far too tense, 


Far too prone to influence. 


Well, poor bird — she should have known 


That your song must be your own 
That’s why I sing with panache : 
“Koo-oh-ah ! ko-ash ! ko-ash !” 
And the foghorn of the frog 
Blared unrivalled through the bog. 


: Vikram Seth 
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CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE 


Wotton, Sir Henry : He was born in 1568 and educated at 
Oxford. He served the Earl of Essex as his secretary. He 
preached simple moral principles in his verses. He was 
religious by nature. His works are : Queen of Bohemia, Upon 
the Death of Sir Albert Morton's Wife and of a Woman’ 
Heart. 


serveth : serves 

armour > weapon 

honest thought : pure thought 

whose passions... are : who is not a slave of his 
passions. 

retreat : withdraw to a quiet or 


secluded place 


entertains : receives with joy, enjoys 

servile bands : things that make one a 
slave 

Lord of himself : master of one's own self 
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THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH Us 


Wordsworth, William (1770- 1850) : The most famous of the 
English Romantic poets, Wordsworth has been traditionally 
considered as a poet of nature. Speaking of his purpose, he 
said, “I proposed to myself........ to make the incidents of 
common life interesting .... Low and rustic life was generally 
chosen because in that situation the essential passions of the 
heart find a better soil... The language too of these men js 
adopted.” 


world ... with us too much given to worldly 


pursuits 
getting and spending : earning and_ spending 
money 
sordid boon human heart has become 
insensitive and incapable of 
appreciating the beauty of 
nature. 
bares uncovers 
bosom beautiful surface 
pagan unbeliever 
outworn outdated 
lea meadow 
glimpses momentary views 
forlorn : lonely 
wreathed : curled 
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Kipling, Rudyard (1865-1936) : A versatile poet, novelist 
and short-story writer, Kipling was born in Bombay. He 
returned to India after a stay in England and became a 
journalist. He was the first English writer to receive the 
Nobel Prize for Literature (1907). He wrote both for 
children and grown-ups. 


keep your head remain sane and 
reasonable 

disaster ill-tuck 

imposter one who assumes a false 
identity and passes 
himself off as someone 
else. 

knave a rogue, a scoundrel 

stoop : bend 

risk it .. pitch and toss : risk everything in one 
venture 

sinew tissue uniting muscle and 
bone 

virtue behaviour or attitude that 
shows high moral 
standards 

foes enemies 

hurt harm 

count matter 
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an, AK (1929-1993) - Born in Mysore, he completed 


Ramanuj h’s High School, and then 


his schooling at D. Bhanumaia 7 
attended the Maharaja College in Mysore. He was a fellow’ 
at Deccan College, Poona, from 1958-1959, got the Fulbright 
Fellowship’ and left for the US.A. in 1960, where he taught 
English at the University of Indiana from 1960-62. Ramanujan 
occupies a place of pride among the leading Indian English 
poets. His three volumes of poems are - The Striders (1966) 
Relations (1971), and Selected Poems (1976). 


dries to a trickle : reduced to a very narrow 
stream 

baring : revealing 

sand ribs : pulled up on both sides of 
the stream 

clogging : obstructing 

Gopi and Brinda : names of the cows 

identical : similar 

diapers : a babys nappy 

tell them apart distinguish them from 


each other 
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THE BROOK 


Tennyson, Alfred Lord (1809-1892) was born in Somersby 
and educated at Cambridge. He won the Chancellor's medal 
for English verse in 1829; and in 1830, he published Poems, 
chiefly Lyrical. He wrote poetry continuously and profusely, 
producing such great works as In Memoriam, Morte D’ 
Arthur, The Lotus Eaters, Ulysses, Locksley Hall. The Princess 
and others. In 1880, he was appointed Poet Laureate. His 
poetry is marked by great metrical felicity and gentleness of 


sentiment. 
haunts : places often visited 
coot : a swimming bird 
hern : long-legged water bird 
bicker : babble 
thorpes : villages 
eddying : making little waves 
fallow : uncultivated land 
mallow : wild plant 
grayling : a fish 
skimming : flying quickly 
shingly > stony 
cresses : water plants 
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PORPHYRIA’S LOVER 


Browning Robert was born in London in 1812. His schooling 
was short and desultory, his education being attended to by 
private tutors and by his father, who left the boy largely to 
follow his own indination. He married the poetess Elizabeth 
Barret in 1846 and, thereafter, lived in Florence, Italy, until her 
death in 1861. After her death, he settled in London. 


His earliest work Pauline appeared in 1833. It is an 
experimental poem which shows the influence of Shelley, the 
famous romantic poet. In 1835, his dramatic poem ‘Paracelsus’ 
was published which deals with the development of the soul 
yearning for knowledge. His best works include ‘Dramatic 
Lyrics, ‘Men and Women, ‘Dramatis Personae and ‘The Ring and 
the Book. 


Browning achieved excellence in writing dramatic monologues. 
In his dramatic monologues, he depicts the inner side of human 
beings, their mental and moral qualities with a great skill. 


sullen : (here) strong gusts of wind. 
The wind seems to be angry 
and violent. 

vex the lake disturb the surface of the 
lake with its speed 


glided 


entered softly 
cheerless grate 


cold fireplace. The fire had 
died, 
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form 


dripping 


soiled gloves 


displaced 


stooping 


endeavour 


set free 


vainer ties 


dissever 
prevail 
restrain 
strangled 


warily 
oped 
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body 


soaking wet ; rain water falls 


down the cloak and shawl in 


drops. 

dirty gloves covered with 
water or mud 

flung open in a disorderly 
fashion 


: bending down 


effort. Her heart tried 
desperately to keep her love 
strong but Porphyria was 
too weak to fight the forces 


which had opposed her love. 
: break off 
: meaningless bonds _ of 


relationship ; family ties 
which proved to be stronger 
than her love for the speaker. 
cut off ; break away 
overcome ; dominate 
control ; keep under check 


: killed Porphyria by using her 


hair like a string and 
pressing it around her throat 


cautiously, carefully 
opened 


t 


8 | BECAUSE I COULD NOT STOP FOR DEATH 


Emily Dickinson was born in Amherst, a small village in 
Massachusetts, USA. She led a secluded life. She surrounded 
herself with books and started writing poems at an early age. 
Only seven. of her poems were published during her lifetime. 


THE ROAD NOT TAKEN ; 


Frost, Robert (1874-1963) : Undisputedly the best loved 
American poet, Robert Frost was born in San Francisco on 26 
March, 1874. He studied at Harvard and worked as a teacher 
cobbler, editor and finally as farmer for eleven years at Derry. 


The remaining lot of her poems was discovered in a box by her 
sister. They were published in 1890 as “Poems by Emily 
Dickinson’. Her complete works were published in 1955 under 


y roads oo of ae - the the title of “The Poems of Emily Dickinson’. This placed her in 
paths we travel in our life the ranks of the great poets. 
diverge to proceed from a common 
L point to two or more (GLOSSARY) 
~<different directions : (GLOSSARY) 
1 yellow wood : the season of autumn immortality : eternity 
wanted weariness - - not much used civility a Ce ee ae politeness 
. trodden : walked over “ring ~v © -'s: enclosure where wrestlers 
| hence : from now onwards a ae ; q 
! telling ... a sigh : only the future will tell gazing gram. Ate tall stalks'of fully ripene 
| - whether the decision was # fren) Shak SRR NS aa 
> the 
right or wrong ‘ le i 
th 
ages and ages :_generation after generation ¥ oe gates 
Wier : went in different directions - Death, and Immortality 
tat : forest quivering =, ss shaking ; trembling 
travelled by : not travelled by mary > chill 2, cold 
people gossamer ~." thin material like gauge for 
a gown 


a 


tippet 


tulle 


swelling 


cornice 


centuries 


surmised 


a scarf — long and flowing : 
generally of wool or fur but 
here the scarf is of tulle 

fine silk net used for hat, 
and dresses for ladies. 

A rounded elevation ; here , 
grave 

a __ decorative molding, 
bordering the lid of the 
coffin 

hundreds of years 

guessed 
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Vaughan, Henry (1622 - 1695) : Vaughan belongs to the 
Metaphysical School of poets. He is completely original, and 
his poetry has qualities found in no other pre-romantic poet. 
He is a mystic and his poems are illumined by dazzling flashes 
of mystical vision. Like William Blake, he touches the deeper 
mysteries with childlike simplicity and unconsciousness in 
delicate and elusive music. In “The Retreat’, he anticipates not 
only the central theme but also the style of Wordsworths 
great “Intimations’ ode. 


shind : shone 

angel infancy : period of innocence 
aught : anything 

celestial : heavenly 

gilded : shining 

gazing : looking 

eternity : everlasting 

fleshly dress : human body 

tread > walk 

staggers : walks unsteadily 
um > a container, especially one 


used for holding the ashes 
of a dead person 
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state - condition 
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NIGHT OF THE SCORPION 


Ezekiel, Nissim : He was born in Mumbai'in 1924. He is Jew 
by birth, but he has made India his home. He stayed in England 
from 1948-1952. He returned to India in 1952 and worked for 
some time as Professor and Head of the Department of English, 
Mitti Bhai College of Arts, Mumbai. He was a man of varied 
tastes and interests. A study of his poetry reveals a gradual 
evolution of his art and genius. He is neither a Platonist nor a 
romantic dreamer. But there is the urge to transcend beyond 
the merely physical. He is perhaps the first Indian poet who 
shows that craftmanship is as important to a poem as the 
subject matter. 


stung : ! bitten | 

steady slow and continuous | 

RA = bag bab 

diabolic : devilish 

sceptic 1 “disbeliever 

rationalist : a person who bases his views 
i aie ~ On reason 

hybrid Toes : amalgam of herbs and 

oe “prayers “hia 

incantation > ‘sayings or words in prayer 

. magic. 

picked stung 
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THE MAN HE KILLED 


Hardy, Thomas (1840-1928) : A poet and novelist of great fame, 
Hardy grew up ina village and developed love for animals and 
nature. Though he has been much criticised for his pessimism, 
his poems are written in a different vein. ‘In Time Of The 
Breaking of Nations,” written against the background of World 
War I, is a forceful assertion of the indestructibility of life. 


ancient : belonging to time long past 
inn : a public house 

to wet : to drink 

right many Da large number 
nipperkin a small quantity of ale 
ranged arranged in row or rank 
infantry : foot soldiers 

foe : enemy 

just so : this is the reason 

off hand : without fore-thought 
out of work : unemployed 


sold his traps 
quaint 


sold his personal belongings 
strange 
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NO MEN ARE FOREIGN | 


Kirkup, James (b.1923) : He was educated at South Shields 
High School and Durham University. He won the Atlantic Award 
for Literature in 1950. He has been Professor of English at 
Tohoku University Sendai, Japan and Salamanca University. In 
“The Creation’ the poet uses metaphysical metaphor and wit 
tastefully. He is at his best as a versatile poetic reporter. His 
important works are : The Submerged Village,’ ‘Spring Journey; 
A Correct Compassion’ and ‘The Prodigal Son’ 


strange: >. oo wunfamiliar 

beneath underneath 

breathes: > ~ 2 lives cei fw: 
lie : buried 


= “the horrid and terrible war 
forces them as much to 
‘starve as it would do us. 


; by wars ... starved 


dispossess 


rob 
defile “pollute 
outrage 4 -destroy 


, 


13 TO THE INDIAN WHO DIED IN AFRICA 


Eliot, Thomas Stearns (1888-1965) : Born in St Louis, 
Missouri, on 26th September, 1888, Eliot was educated at 
Harvard, Sorbonne and Oxford. His well-known poetic works 
are Prufrock and Other Observations (1917), Poems (1919): 
The Sacred Wood (1922): The Waste Land (1922); Poems (1909- 
25); Ash Wednesday (1930); Four Quartets (1943), Sweeney 
Agonistes (1932). 


destination the place to which a man 
-< swould like to come towards 
the end of his life. 
own fire : Le mans own home 
scarred badly marked due to wounds eS 
the warm ... cool hour: ‘warm’ refers to hot | _ 
countries like India and ‘cool’ 
to cold countries like 
England. 
your land India 
ours England a 
midlands the midland countries of a 
England ie 
action ....., fruitful the usefulness of action 


whether we know it or not. 
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4 SHAKESPEARE 


Arnold, Matthew (1822-1888) : Since his father was 
Headmaster of Rugby School, Matthew Arnold grew up in an 
atmosphere of serious leaming and was admitted to Balliol 
College, Oxford, in 1841. He distinguished himself there by 
winning several prizes in poetry and knowledge of the classics. 
Matthew Arnold belongs to the group of the reflective and 
intellectual poets of the Victorian era. His well known works 
are Sohrab and Rustum, The Scholar Gipsy, ee Rugby 
Chapel, Dover Beach and The Forsaken Merman. 


others > great poets and 
dramatists other than 
Shakespeare 

abide : wait for 

ask and ask : want to know many 
things 

art still : are quiet and silent 

out-topping : going beyond the highest 
top 

uncrowns : reveals 

steadfast : firm — 

heaven of heavens : the highest sky 


cloudy border of its base : shows only the dim 
border of its foot 


foiled 
mortality 


-self-school’d 


self- scanned 
tread 


“unguessd 


immortal spirit 


endure 
impairs 
griefs 
sole 


: defeated 

: mankind 

: self-taught 

: examined his own mind 
: walk 

: without being 


understood 


> soul 

: bear 

: damage something 
: sorrows 


: only, single 


—_— sue warns w acaury | 


Blake, William (1757-1827) : An engraver and printer by 
profession, William Blake was the third son of a London hosier. 
Owing to the family circumstances, he did not have any formal 
education. He was deeply influenced by the mysticism of 
Swedenborg, a Swedish scientist and philosopher. Blake 
developed his own mythology and the stamp of his distinctive 
mysticism is clearly visible in all his works. 


but ... black : the Negro boy's inferiority 
“+ complex touches’ a chord of 
cs sadness 
little space _: for a short span of life 
bear ...... love : visualizing rays of the sun 
a shady grove ..:. the black body of the Negro 
__ is compared to a shady 
: grove x | 
and ..... rejoice Petra caldrcn play and 
sport around God's golden 
tent 
thus ...... joy + the discrimination of colour 
aaeow Len » and race vanishes in Gods 
MOD wt _~ Kingdom 
Shade... protect (the English boy) 


Byron, George Gordon Noel, Lord (1788-1824) - Though an 
extremely handsome person, Byron could not forget his single 
physical deformity — a club-foot. He was educated at Cambridge. 
The publication of The Childe Harolds Pilgrimage brought him 
fame and immense popularity and he became a legend in his 
lifetime. This poem, with its highly effective rhythm, is a 
detailed description of utter destruction. 


. aN A clear 


dark and bright 


, cloudless... 


“aspect | 
° mellowed ~ 
~ gaudy day 
impaired 
| “raven tress 
. serenely 
eloquent. .. 
~ tints 


glow 


: made soft and pure 
: bright day 
a spoilt 

: black hair 

: calmly 

: » expressive a 
‘+ shades or small amounts of es 
-a particular colour 
Hoey give out steady light without 


: combination of dark and 
- bright shades 


: appearance 


Seite 


Gee ake 
Rp 
LO oN ee 


hd he 


< 


= 
Sas 
; 
a 


flame 
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day of glory 
past 

a beauteous halo 
deity 

thy eagle pinion 


grovelling 
minstrel 
dive into.....time 


TO INDIA —- MY NATIVE LAND 


Derozio, Henry Louis Vivian (1809-31) : The first Indian to 
write poems in English, he worked as a journalist before’ he ' 
joined Hindu College (now Presidency College), Calcutta, as a 
professor of History and English Literature. He had to give up 
teaching here because of his opposition to orthodox views and 
superstitious beliefs, like “sati’. Thereafter, he returned to 
journalism and died in 1831. 


(GLOSSARY) 


: glorious times 
se ‘passed 

: a sacred ring 

"S goddess hag 
: the powerful wings of the 
Sate Ws 
: lying downward) 
 osinger ba 


‘ancient past 
- destruction 
‘:. reward 


let me go back to the 


' 


OUR CASUARINA TREE | 


Dutt, Toru (1856-1877) : She was the daughter of the poet, 
Govind Dutt, and was educated in England. Her poetry shows 


_ influences of French and English poetry of the Victorian Age. A 


Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields was published in 1875. She also 
wrote Ancient Ballads. Her poetry, which is highly emotional 


~ and soft, describes the glory of heroic deeds, domestic virtues 


and nature. 
winding 1 zig-zag 
rugged +, rough, tough - 
summit _: top, the highest point 
gallantly bravely 
Giant .y29: Arwen aa huge 
boughs s'3-<-branches 
casement }=.-yewas ia window 
wend «1.go- slowly 
magnificence splendid 
dirge-like sorrowful tune 
lament > grief 
consecrate ~oposacred 
lay > song 
repose : rest 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


Keats, John (1795-1821) : John Keats was the youngest of the 
romantics. The whole of his work was done in a space of less 
than four years. In all his poems the rapidity of his development 
is amazing. His speedy development as a poet is indeed one of 
the most wonderful phenomena in the history of English 
literature. He is a very careful artist. He uses the choicest and 
most appropriate diction. There are many jewelled phrases in 
his poems, like ‘A Thing of Beauty Is a Joy forever.” He is best 


known for his odes. 


knight-at-arms a person of noble birth 
honoured by a king as 
knight to fight for just 

| ara causes. 

sedge : a type of grass growing in 
wet places 

haggard : tired 

woe-begone : sorrowful 

anguish : mental pain 

mead : meadow 

fragrant zone girdle made of fragrant 
flowers 

manna dew substance divinely supplied 
as food, (here) sweet juice 
of plants. 

elfin grot : fairy cave 

gloam : twilight 

sojourn : stay 

loitering : wandering 


20 THE BALLAD OF FATHER GILLIGAN 


Yeats, William Butler (1865- 1939) was born in Dublin. His 
work consists of poetry, drama, journalism, essays, criticism, 
novels and the occult, He was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1923. He refused to accept the old age, because 
for him it meant a loss of vital physical and mental vigour. The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree is a love poem with a difference. 


under green ...lay : lay buried in the grave 


evening when there is silence 


all around 


moth hour of eve 


the time..chirp early in the morning when 
: sparrows sing 

mavrone : little Mother — the priest 

addresses Virgin Mary. 

fen : : marshy land 

swayed : walked, moved 

to and fro : from side to side 

merry : happy 

knelt : bent 

wrapped : covered 
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LAUGH AND BE MERRY 


Masefield, John Edward (1878-1967) : A poet, novelist, 
dramatist and journalist, Masefield joined the merchant navy, 
though he suffered from acute seasickness.” He was a close 
friend of Yeats. He Jed the life of a vagrant in America. He 
returned to England and became a jet-age writer. He was 

appointed the Poet Laureate in 1930. Partridges is an unhappy 
commentary on the cruelty with which man treats his fellow 
creatures. The West Wind is a ballad on the kind of 
“homesickness” that makes anyone a nomad. 


span : a period of time 
pageant _: brilliant display _— of 
spectacle, procession, of 


people in costumes om 


splendid Jety Magnificent + f..04: 

jubilant - : happy and Basithae 
glad : happy 

lilt : a pleasant gentle accent 
merry + happy ie 


-THE SLAVE’S DREAM 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-82) : An American by 
birth, H.W. Longfellow was extremely popular during his 
lifetime. The qualities — gentleness, sweetness, didacticism — 
for which his poetry won fame in the beginning are precisely 
those for which it is criticised now. He taught at Bowdoin 
College and Harvard. Nature is his well-known and highly 
admired poem. » 


ungathered : loose 

matted hair : layers of hair 

strode + walked: 

caravan... _:_ group of people and animals 


who travel together for 
safety in deserts 


descend : move down 

furious > fierce 

scabbard : a sheath for the blade of a 

sword 

stallion : horse 

flamingoes : birds 

scream soar Oy 

tempestuous powerful ; stormy 

glee : joy, happiness. 
ns. stick 


ier 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN 


Shakespeare, William (1564-1616) : Bor at Stratford-on-Avon 
and educated at Free Grammar School, Shakespeare had 
established himself as an actor and playwright by 1592. One of 
the greatest dramatists and poets in the English language, he 
wrote thirty-seven plays and a large body of poetry, including a 


sonnet-sequence. Some of his best poetry is to be found in his ~ 


plays. 
(GLOSSARY )) 
mewling pas crying 
puking _ : vomiting 
whining : complaining 
satchel : bag 
creeping like snail: walking very slowly 
woeful : sorrowful 
severe : strict 
shrunk shank : thin leg 
sans : without 
CSE ole 


4 I VOW TO THEE, MY COUNTRY ~~ 


Sir Spring-Rice, Cecil, (1859-1918) : He was a classical scholar 
and diplomat. This is not a “patriotic” poem in the usual sense, 
for in it the poet. professes his love for a country, a ‘kingdom’, 


that is beyond time and place. 


formal and_ serious 


vow ee 
promise 

altar _: place of sacrifice 

falters : hesitates 

undaunted ""s fearless 

fortress wee building that has been 
made stronger against 
attack 

bounds ~ : boundaries 
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Ae I ate 


. THE FROG AND THE NIGHTINGALE 


| Vikram Seth (born 1952) is a product of the Doon School. 
Later he went abroad for further studies in England and 
~ | America. The subjects of his study were philosophy, politics and 

~ | economics. During his stay in China, he also studied poetry and 
| languages at Nanjing University. 


bog : an area of land that is very 
wet and muddy 


awn : “on”, misspelt and misprono- 
unced, so that it rhymes 
. with dawn 
loathed : hated 
cacophony : a very loud and unpleasant 


noise 
minstrelled : sang 
elation : great pride and joy 
rapt : totally interested, so that 


you cannot think of 


anything else 


serenaded : sang beautifully 

loon : a person or creature who 
behaves strangely 

teal : a small duck 

enraptured filled with fascination and 


° adic 
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encore 
baritone 


technique 


| flushed 


_ sash 


scale 


hoarse 


. quivering 


> subdued 


tiara 


trill 


billing 
zipped 
morose. 


panache 


foghorn 


“sing some more’ ; 
a male singing voice, fairly | 
deep 2 

a method of doing Fe 
something 


: very excited and pleased 


a long piece of cloth that 
you wear round the waist or 


over one shoulder, usually as 
a badge of honour 


: a sequence of musical notes 


that go up and down, one 


after the other 


: rough and unclear 


shaking, trembling 

quiet, with little energy 

a semicircular metal band | — 
decorated with jewels, and | — 
worn by wealthy women on 

the head on forma! social 

occassions 

singing two musical notes 

one after the other, 
repeatedly and very quickly 

publicity for a concert, show 
etc 

sang quickly 

miserable, bad-tempered 

a very confident, elegant 
style 

a very loud, unpleasant 
noise 


rN I Lecomte 


RT See 2 


Literary Devices 
FIGURES OF SPEECH : 

In your study of poetry, you will come across many Figures 
of Speech’ which the poet may have used to highlight a certain 
description or to emphasize an interesting detail. These form 
part of the literary terms you may be required to be familiar 
with. Given below are some literary concepts and some figures 
of speech which you may wish to recognize, while reading 


different kinds of poetry. 
Allegory : 


It is a narrative, in prose or verse, which is so 
designed as to have meanings at two levels, literal 
and metaphorical. 

Alliteration. : 
Repeated use of the same consonant sound in a 
sequence of nearby words in a line of verse. 


eg. “O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumns 
being’. (Ode to the West Wind) 


It is a brief reference to a person, place or thing. 
eg. In ‘The Solitary Reaper’ the poet alludes to the 

farthest Hebrides by saying : 

‘Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides,” 


Again, in ‘The Brook’ the poet alludes to Philip’ 


© ICSE —Golden Lyre - X 


farm:by saying : | 
‘Till last by Philips farm I flow 
To join the brimming river.” 

Assonance : 
Repetition of a vowel sound in a sequence of 
nearby words. 

e.g. T linger by my shingly bars, 
(The Brook) 


Again, in Za Belle Dame Sans Merci’ the 
repetition of a vowel sound is present in the 


following line : 


I loiter round my cresses” 


‘So haggard, and so woe-begone ?” 
Ballad : 


This is a poem that tells a story. The story is 
generally associated with old legends:and folk 
tales, and is usually related in a perfect rhyming 
scheme. 


e.g. ‘The Ballad of Father Gilligan” is a ballad based 


on old quaint tale about God's kindness to man. 


Free Verse : 

It is known as “open form’ verse, and does not 
follow a regular metrical form. It has irregular 
line lengths and rarely employs rhyme. ‘A Song 
from Gitanjali’ by Rabindranath Tagore is an 
example of this form. 

Blank Verse is different from unrhymed free 
verse as it is metrically regular (cf Miltons 
Paradise Lost). 
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e.g. 


The most important point in a story or a poem. 


In Stopping By Woods on a Snowy Evening’ the 
climax is reached in the final stanza when the 
poet says : 

“The woods are lovely dark and deep. 

But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep.” 


That part of a story when the action takes an 
unexpected or dramatic turn. 


Both Night of the Scorpion’ and Sohrab and 
Rustum’ have dramatic turning points leading 
to the crisis. 


Conversation between two or more persons to 


make the story more personalised. 

In “The little Black Boy’ note the sparkling 
dialogue in the following lines - 

For when our souls have learnd the heat to bear. 
The cloud will vanish, we shall hear his voice 


Saying:‘Come out from the grove, my love and 
care, 


And round my golden tent like lambs rejoice.” 
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Dramatic Monologue : 


e.g. 


Epic : 


e.g. 


Fantasy : 


e.g. 


Image : 
e.g. 


t, 


A poem where a speaker other than the poet 
narrates the piece, 


In ‘The Patriot, An Old Story’ the hero pits his 
courage against the fickleness of the crowd. The 


poem brings out the rise and fall of a patriot in 
the eyes of the people : | 


“Thus I entered and thus Igo! 


A long narrative poem written in a lofty manner 
in praise of great heroes. 

The Ramayana, The Mahabharata and Milton's 
Paradise Lost. 


A work of imagination filled with unrealistic 
characters and situations. 


‘In La Belle Dame Sans Merci,’ the poet gives an 


imaginative picture of the situation. 
‘She found me roots of relish sweet. 


_ And honey wild, and manna dew, 


And sure in language strange she said : 
‘T love thee true.” 


Forming a mental picture with words. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 


I make a sudden sally 
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imme, 


And sparkle out among the fern, 


To bicker down a valley’ (‘The Brook’) 


Our sincerest laughter 


With some pain is traught; 


Irony : Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
In most of the diverse critical uses of the term thought. 
‘Irony’ there remains the root sense of Metaphor : 
oa : : e between what 
Span zs or Sr eos ae A figure of speech in which a word or phrase is 
is asserted and what is ao applied to an object or action that it does not 
Verbal irony is a statement in which the implicit literally denote in order to imply a resemblance. 
meaning intended by the speaker differs from In simpler words, pointing out a resemblance 
that which he ostensibly asserts. without using the words ‘as’ and ‘like’ 
e.g. “Yes, quaint and curious war is ! e.g. “Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow. 
You shoot a fellow down (Ode to the West Wind) 
Youd treat if met where any bar is, Ode : 
Or help to half-a-crown. A long lyric poem, traditionally serious in subject 
(The Man He Killed) and elevated in style. The regular or Pindaric 
ree sstapade Ode employs regular stanza pattern. The 
ete | sd irregular ode imitates the Pindaric style and 
Lyrics were the ee that were a * We i matter but has irregular stanzaic structure. The 
to the accompaniment of the lyre. A - a Horatian Ode, usually written in a single 
cenit pores <3 short seeps Se hae ae repeated stanza form, is shorter than the 
emotions of a single aggacte Much importance Pindaric ode, and is calm and meditative. ‘Ode 
is given to the musical and visual aspects of the to the West Wind’ is a Pindaric ode, whereas 
COMPOSI. ‘To Autumn’ is a Horatian ode. 
eg. To A Skylark’ is a superb lyric. The following Onomatopoeia : 
stanza ¥ A marvel of tBusic Word or words whose sound seems to resemble 
“We look before and after closely the sound it-denotes, such as ‘hiss, ‘buzz’ 
And pine for what is not; and ‘rattle’ wf 


¢ 
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Parody : 


Pathos ) : 


e.g. 


e.g. 


In ‘The Brook’ note the effect of these words : 


.T bubble into eddying bays, 


I babble on the pebbles.” 


A piece of writing intended to ridicule another 


piece of writing by imitating its style, etc. 


An atmosphere or expression of great sadness. 
We feel a deep sense of sadness or pathos at 


the plight of Ozymandias.” 

Look on my work, ye mighty, and despair! 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


Personification : 


eg. 


A figure of speech where lifeless objects or 
abstract ideas are given life-like qualities. 

In ‘To Autumn the poet personifies autumn in 
these words : 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook.” 

Again, in ‘True Love the poet personifies ‘Time 
in the following lines: 


“Loves not Time’ fool, though rosy lips and 


cheeks within his bending sickles compass come. 
-ICSE—Golden Lyre 2K 


Words which have the same sound are called 
the rhyming words. 


In “Virtue the following stanza has the rhyming 
words : 


‘Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie: 
My music shows ye have your closes, 


And all must die.” 
The alternate lines rhyme with each other. The 


scheme is abab. 


This refers to the beat of lines in poetry. 

Note the effect created by the rhythm of these 
lines in ‘The Solitary Reaper’ : 

‘Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far off things, 

And battles long ago. 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrows, loss, or pain, 


That has been, and may be again ?” 
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Simile : 


e.g. 


Sonnet : 


This is an important figure of speech which 
describes something by saying that it is like 
something else by using the words ‘like’ or ‘as’. 
The poem ‘To a Skylark contains the following 
similes : 
cs 

(i) ‘Like a high-born maiden 

In a palace-tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 


Soul in secret hour.” 


(ii) ‘Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue.” 


“ 
A lyric poem of fourteen lines, having an 


intricate rhyme scheme. The Italian or 
Petrarchan sonnet has two main parts — an 
octave (eight lines) rhyming abbaabba, followed 
by a sestet (six lines) rhyming Shs or some 
variant. The English sonnet, often called the 
Shakespearean sonnet, has three quatrains and 
concluding couplet. The | Soehserian sonnet uses 
different rhyme scheme. ‘The pra i is Too Much 


with Us’ is a Petrarchan sonnet. 
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